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INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY— 

BY ONE FAMILY- FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


II is a source of greatest pride to us that in this, our 1 00th 
anniversary year. Story & Clark pianos are being specified 
and used by more leading conservatories and schools of 
music— by more professional musicians— than ever be. 


lu'c in our history • Vic would welcome ui opF“' 
tunity to send you lists of recent purchasers The* 
endorsements that speak louder than words Story 
Piano Company. .’8 East Jackson Boulevard, Cine'S* 



TMI P«00»fSSIVC sous 
PLAN OF MUSIC IOUCATION 



TCACHIK AFFILIATION 1Y 
APPOINTMtNT ONLY 



Yes. the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education is designed 
for successf ul teachers — teachers who seek even g renter success than 
they now enjoy. This plan provides maximum recognition of 
worthwhile accomplishments with students. It furnishes constant 
inspiration and the certainty of being "on the right track" musically. 

Training, education and accomplishments are the bases for 
appointment to the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education. 

The standards are high and only teachers who have enjoyed success 
can qualify ... for as a Progressive Series Teacher they will be 
looked upon as the cream of the teaching profession the world over! 


Can YOU. as a successful career private piano teacher, meet the 
eligibility requirements leading to appointment as a Progressive 
Series Teacher? . , . most likely you can. In any case, it will be wc 



The need for creativity. . . 
never greater than today 



America's first family , 


Baldwin advertisements appearing,™ leading magazines... 
isic— particularly piano music- can play in fulfilling the 
f/eoplt of all ages... from all walks of lift.) 
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Hands... 


that have grown 
to Musical Achieuement l 


Earn MORE 

Teaching PIANO 


Improve your own perform- 
Mice! I .earn latest improved 

students' interest. Keep litem 
progressing faster! 


UNIVERSITY HUSSION CONSERVATORY 
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The Music Index: 
1954 Annual Cumulation 

Florence Kretzachmar and 
Geraldine Rowley, editors 
Heeieued In Dika \etclin 

This useful compilation covers 121 
periodicals ( including music journals, 
magazines of general interest, and 
program buUetins of our major sym- 
phony orchestras) of 14 countries 
ranging from Australia to Switzer- 
land. (Austria, oddly, is omitted. 
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was doubtless necessary in order to 
keep it within manageable size. As it 
is, we have a work of 581 closely- 
packed pages, indispensahle to larger 

Information Service, Inc. $43.75 


A Journey to Greatness: 
The Life anil Music of 
George Gershwin 

by David Ewen 

/t elicited hr Shrlla Krai. 


As the title indicates, David Ewen 
has attempted in this book a full-scale 
study of George Gershwin and his 
work. Addressed to the interested lay- 
reader. it is cast more in the form of 
a memoir than a technical discourse. 

A member of Gershwin's circle of 
friends for many years. Ewen is well- 
equipped to write a personal account 
of Gershwin’s life and career. Hi* 
book is essentially an appreciation, 
an affectionate study which willingly 
admits faults os well as discussing 
those qualities and abilities which 
made Gershwin one of the outstanding 
musical personalities of his time. 
Ewen is able to make the reader know 
the man and the music; both are very 
much alive in the pages of this book, 
there is a great deal of information 
I provided here, both historical and 
anecdotal, which should prove useful 
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as a source of Gershwin lore as well 
as data on the American musics! 
theatre of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The 
Imok is organized in terms of the 
biographical chronology, and discus 
sion of the music is interspersed in 
the appropriate places. No musical 
examples are provided; for the reader 
who cannot readily coll to mind mau 
of the better-known Gershwin mel- 
odies, a piano score or recorded col- 
lection of Gershwin favorites might 

A series of useful appendices, in- 
cluding a complete synopsis of'Porgy 
and Bess." is provided, summarizing 
the career uf Gershwin's music. A 
discography and annotated biblio- 
graphy are also jirovided. 

This will undoubtedly not be the 
last book to be written about Gosh- 
win, but it may well prove to be one 
of the w armest, and. as a study of the 

Henry Holt and Company JS.OO 
House III The Woods 
by Kathleen Lemmon 
The names of Mr. and Mrs. Dash) 
Adams have lung been tradition in the 
{Continued on Page 8 1 



ALFA KENT— ALBERT ROZIN 
ERIC STEINER 

Their Contributions To The Belwin Catalog Are Based 
On Knowledge And Wide Experience As 

Piano Teachers 

To Prove It We Will Send Von FREE 
One Copy Of Any Book You May Select 


Arhlitinnul Copies 85e Each 

—Unless Ridiculed Otherwise 

BY 

ERIC STEINER 

BY 

ALBERT ROZIN 

AT EASE IN ALL KEYS 

Basic studies in all major’und minor keys for the 
-YOUNG PIANO STUDENT, " 

Book 1 Book 11 

12 PIANO IMPRESSIONS 

FOR THE VERY YOUNG 

FIFTEEN HUMOROUS PIANO PIECES 

Selected from the works of the world's greatest 

LETS PLAY A RIDDLE (75e) 

The titles of the pieces are omitted. The student 
must Siul the title of each piece after Hguring 

FINISH THE MELODY 

Studies In creative composition for the YOUNG 
PIANO STUDENT 

Book 1 (flOe) Book 11 (60f) 

LET'S PLAY A JOKF. (75*) 

A combination of Humor with Music 

BY 

PLAY AND LISTEN 

The student must choose which of the two given 

ALFA KENT 

BEAUTIFUL THAILAND 

PLAY AND THINK 

Selections from the Classics and Folk Songs with 

RHYTHM THROUGH MELODY 

A first grad, hook 

SINGING AND PLAYING 

TUNEFUL RHYTHM PATTERNS 

The title of this book speaks for itself 

Book 1 (75c) Book II(75<) 

BELWIN'^ “ 

• r 

ROCKVn.LE CENTRE 



Long Island, N. Y. 

Title of Book 
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By NICOLAS 

O NE OF THE STRANGEST books 
on music is o volume entitled 
“Brahms Noblesse” by Frederick 
Horace Clark, published in Berlin in 
1912, in parallel columns of idiomatic 
German and fantastically distorted 
English. Although the author de- 
scribes a personal meeting with 
Brahms in a chapter colled Brahms as 
a Temple o/ God, it is obvious that 
Brahms here appears merely os a 
spiritual symbol. Clark, a native of 
Chicago, studied at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory and apparently was a fairly 
good pianist, for he gave concerts 
playing Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Schumann. In 1885, he reports, 
he received a revelation, near the 
Mausoleum of Queen Louise in Char- 
lottenburg, that the “Harmonie-Work 
which the Greeks could not find, 
could be realized in a solar-system 
source of touch-extension in pianism." 
He spent the next twenty-five years in 
designing a double piano, which he 
called “Soul Mirror” and which en- 



SLONIMSKY 

abled him to practice the “applied 
Harmonic." It was constructed In 
him by W. Steuer of Berlin in 1913. 
The two separate keyboards were 
placed at the shoulder level ol tie 
pianist, who played standing between 
them with his arms outstretched lull 
length. A photograph in the book 
captioned "Brahms developing tie 
golden-mean keyboard,” showed s 
■nan looking more like Goethe tin 
Brahms, and possibly being the su- 
thor himself, in a costume, standing 
in this posture: another photograph 
represented the back view of the saw 
man. with his back bared, and with a 
caption reading: “Source ol solar- 
system touch, the soul perfection." 

Early in 1914, Clark addressed i 
lengthy letter to Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many, imploring him to finance h» 
project. He also sent appeals for aid 
to cabinet ministers and to sciential 
He went to see the famous biologic 
Ernst Haeckel, but the latter told hk 
bluntly that he did not believe in tl' 
harmony of soul. When World War I 
broke out. Frederick Horace Qarl 
was in Switzerland. Then he vanishes 
from the worldly scene. Nothing he 
been heard of him since 

■Inrfrd Messages, the fine Pari 
sian composer, was the unfottOn* 
precursor of Puccini in the setting of 
Pierre Loti's romance about a Jap- 
anese girl and a Western gallant- H' 
stuck close to Loti's story which o» 
cents a dashing French lieatenak 
Pierre, rather than a dashing Awn- 
can lieutenant Pinkerton, and a girl 
nicknamed Chrysanlheme. rather the 
Butterfly. Pierre arrives in Japan * 
board the battleship "La Tn»> 
phante." Profiting by custom, whirl 
according to Loti, ruled in Japan, k 
goes through the marriage cetera®' 
with A/me. Chrysantheme. and wire 

I Continued on Page 8) 
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You'll wonder why you waited so long 



Hammond Organ 


expressive interpretation of your 
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. . .timed with 
precision 



METRONOME De Mattel 
by 
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THOMAS 

(bieriaCs Oldest 
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( Continued from Page 4) 



MUSICAL ODDITIES 

(Continued Iron, Page 6) 
the ship is about to leave, he simply 
says good-bye to his Japanese wife in 
lieu of a divorce. Mcssager's librettist 
added some heartbreaks and a little 
jealousy, but there was no harakiri as 
in Puccini’s melodramatic ending. 
When Messager's “Madame Chrysan- 
theme” was first performed in i893, 
the reviews were favorable, but not 
enthusiastic. Arthur Pougin com- 
plained that although the opera was 
written with a “rare talent, the music 
and action lacked surprise." This is a 
charitable view, for the score is simply 
lifeless; the pentatonic scale employed 
for “local color" degenerates into a 
series of meaningless arpeggios; Mes- 
sage never thought of writing a 
whole aria on the pentatonic scale as 
Puccini did for Cio-Cio-San. “Madame 
Chrysantheme" had several revivals, 
but in the end gave way to “Madams 
Butterfly." 


of Music 


Pril 22 to May 8, .ill 
onsorship of the Puetto 


cne Istomin. Rudolf Serkin and 
is Maria Sanroma. Violinists will be 
c Stern and Joseph Saigeti Vocal- 
will include Maria Stader. soprano. 


cm under the direction of Csult. 
will also appear as soloist a nun- 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem I Pad 
will hold its 50th annual festival os 
May 10-11 and 17-18. lfor Jones sill 
conduct the 200-voice choir, and solo- 
ists will lie Adelc Addison, soprano; 
Eunice Alberts, alto; John McCollum, 
tenor; Donald Gramm, bast. Vernon 
de Tar will be at the organ, and the 
orchestra will again be made up of 
players from The Philadelphia Or 
chcatra. 

Mlaa AUee Riley, soprano, of Chi- 
cago, has been designated "Singer of 
the Year" by the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing. A national 
elimination contest was conducted by 
teachers of the Association in eight le- 
gions of the country, with the final coa- 
test taking place at the annual conven- 
tion in Buffalo. New York. Jmuary » 
February 1. 



having 


American Symphony Orchestra 
1C has received a grant ofllOt.M 
the Rockefeller Foundation t» 
in carrying on further activities 
t to do with conductor and mud t 


critics study projects. This sum logethet 
with the first gram oi 157.900 in 195L 
and a second grant oi $49,500 is 19% 
makes a total of $217,100 (or this very 
important work. The League will e*- 
tinur to present conductors' workshop 
in co-operation with severs! of thclesJ 


Ernst Toeh. Vicnna-bom composer sf 
many operatic and symphonic »«% 
including the Puliuer Priif-Winnini 
Symphony No. 3. has been elected » 
membership in the National Institute •' 





vention to be held in Washington. D. C. 
in 19S8." It is expected that the agree- 
ments reached by the negotiators will 
be ratified by the two separate groups 
in the 19S7 conventions to be held ibis 


will open its season on July 8 and con- 
tinue through August 17. at Bridgton 
Academy. North Bridgton. Maine. Tile 
school was founded seven years ago 
under the direction of Harold and 
Marion Berkley, and with its staff of 
associate teachers, it has established il- 


inslrumental study, ensemble playing, 
chamber music, concerts and lectures 
are combined with exceptional recrea- 
tion facilities in a famous vacation 


Heginald Stewart conducted the Bal- 
timore Little Orchestra in a program of 
contemporary American works in tin 
Peabody Conservatory Concert Hall oi 
the occasion of the institution's lOOtl 
Anniversary. February 11. The program 
featured works by Charles Ives. Peter 
Menin. Lukas Foss and Samuel Barber. 


COMPETITIONS 

(For ile/ait x, write to sponsors listisl 1 

National Federation oi Music Clubs 
14th annual young composers contest 
For a choral and an instrumental work ; 
total awards $300. Also a special $000 

Clubs. 445 West 23rd Street, New York 
II. New York. 

The American Opera Auditions. Inc,, 
a newly formed non profit organization, 
will seek out American operatic talent 

Preliminary auditions will be held next 
October in New York. Chicago. San 
Francisco. Dallas. Baton Rouge, and 
Gncinnali. The winners will be selected 
in May 1958. and will then leave for 
Milan, Italy, where their debuts will be 
made at the Teatro Nuovo. Details may 
In- had [mm American Opera Auditions. 
Carew Tower. Cincinnati. 

American Guild of Organists. 1956- 
1958 National Open Competition in 
Organ Playing; preliminary contests to 
be held by local chapters, with semi- 
finals to be held at Regional Conven- 
tions in 1957. Final- at 1958 Biennial 
Conventions in Houston. Texaa. Details 
from American Guild of Organists. Na- 
tional Headquarters. 630 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 20. N. Y. 


Folk Music and 
Art Music 

by Bruno Nelli 


C'OI.K MUSIC has always been a great influence on composers of cul- 
" livaled or art music. These two kinds of music have never been really 
separate and since the Middle Ages each has depended on the other for 
material. Already in the fifteenth century, folk songs were used as ami 
Hr mi for masses. Bach quotes folk songs in the Peasant Cantata, Haydn 
and Mozart wrole folk song-like themes, Beethoven added piano accomps- 
niments to Scottish. Irish, and Welsh folk songs. But il was not until the 
romantic period lhal ihe use of folk songs became generally accepted 
among composers. 

Folk music participated in two important trends in art music after 1800. 
Earliest waB the urge toward nationalism on Ihe part of Ihe smaller, 
peripheral countries of Europe. Composers in these countries begiu la 
include folk songs in their works, and to write music in the style of folk 
song, in order to create music representative of their peoples. In addition 
to using folk music they liegan to make folklore, mythology, and fob 
customs important in opera librettos, program music, and art song. Begin, 
ning in Central Europe with the Czechs Smetana and Dvorak, the national!* 
movement spread throughout the continent and America, and eventually 
also to Asia and Africa when those areas became sufficiently Westernized 

Folk music was used in various ways by these nationalist compoxen 
They might quote real folk songs as themes in larger compositions or sim- 
ply make arrangements of folk tunes for vocal and instrumental ensemble* 
More frequently they wrote melodies imitating folk songs, and they some 
times adopted compositional devices of folk music styles. For example, 
melodic sequences are very characteristic of Czech folk music, ind Creel 
composers began to make sequences a trademark without necessarily hav- 
ing their music sound like folk music otherwise. 

In the twentieth century, beginning with Debussy who was highly im- 
pressed by Indonesian music, European and American composers begin 
to become aware of the exotic music of primitive and oriental cultures 
Rather than serving nationalistic purposes, this kind of music helped com 
posers to break with the traditional styles and pave the way for the ne» 
developments of twentieth century music. The oriental and primitive sn- 
terns of music, so different from the European one. served as inspiration 
and provided compositional techniques for many composers including Calm 
McPhee, Henry Cowell, M. Kolinski. C. Chavez, H. Villa-Lobos. P- F 
Bowles, and more indirectly, some of the foremost composers of the 
century. 

Folk music has played an important r6Ie in music of the United 
where composers, since the nineteenth century, have lieen trving to crest' 
a uniquely American music style. The problem they have had to fscr i> Ik* 
lack of indigenous folk music in America. To he sure, American Indian 
music is native, but it is quite distant from the culture of the composers 
are. after ull. members of Western civilization. Nevertheless. Indian maw 
was used and imitated by many important composers I Continued on Pefi^l 
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ETUDE 

PLAYING with ORCHESTRA 


by ALEC TEMPLETON 


... as told to Rose Heylbul 

\ LI. PIANISTS LOOK forward to the day when they 
c»- will be allowed to study concertos. The very name — 
concerto— is thrilling, lo say nothing of preparing to 
play with an orchestra, the very thought of which brings 
tingles to the spine! Just how does one lay the ground- 
work for performing to orchestral accompaniment? 

Playing with orchestra 
is not for begi 


ut in piano 
playing, while necessary, 
does not tell the whole 
story. Coucerto literature 
requires great finger dex- 
terity, but fingers alone 
cannot carry one through 
il. The playing of con- 
certos demands a thorough 
knowledge of harmony, 
structure, and musical 
forms, all of which are as 
vital to good performance 
as the play ing of the notes 

Preparing to play with 
orchestra rests. 1 think, on 
two chief pillars of sup- 
|Kirt. Tlie first is lo get the 

feeling of Ihe work as 8 whole — not just of the notes you 
play, but of the full sound which will result from piano 
and orchestra together. This, of course, means hearing 
the work you are going to play before you play il. Famil- 
iarize yourself with the full tonal picture, after which, go 
on In Point Two. which is to study the form of the orches- 
tration. This does not necessarily imply a knowledge of 
orchestration as such; simply, the sha|ie of the orchestra's 
themes, whether they follow the piano or answer it, 
whether they aceompany or lead separate lives of their 
own. Interpretation of the work depends upon questions 
like these. The Schumann Concerto, for example, begins as 
a conversation, the orchestra opening the talk and the piano 
replying; and, as in any discourse, the manner of the 
sjieeeh is as revealing as its content, It has been my fre- 
quent observation that the orchestra stales its opening 
theme in a fairly detached, aloof manner, whereupon the 
piano replies with the same theme, but in a most romantic 
etude— april 1957 



No concerto is easy. Imt those of Bach, Mozart, and 
Hay dn make the best start Here, piano and orchestra 
belong to each other: the pianist participates without 
dominating; and there is a feeling of complete together- 

sembic works. In the more 
difficult conce-rtos of Cho- 
pin, Grieg. Schumann, 
Brahms. Rachmaninoff. 
Ravel, the piano plays 
with the orchestra, cer- 
tainly, but in a different 
relationship. Here, the 

ist and orchestra arc sepa- 
rate entities, complement- 
ing each other but not 
belonging lo each other. 
Thus, tile best beginning, 
from the musical as well 
as the pianistie point of 
view, is made with the 
simpler, more ensemble- 
like works. It goes w ithout 
saving that the best prep- 
ensemble playing, as much 
ns you can. with pretty much any combination of instru- 
ments. The important thing is to get the balance necessary 
to playing with others. 

In approaching concertos, the student inclines to be 
proud of being ‘a soloist* and play ing all those thrilling 
passages. This frame of mind carries the danger of for- 
getting the orchestra and the music as a whole! To stress 
Ihe all-importanl matter of ensemble balance, I advise 
teaming all concertos, from the very beginning, at two 
pianos, the second piano taking the orchestral part, and 
both working together as an ensemble. This is excellent 
for timings, for cues, for give-and-take. It is extremely 
difficult to learn Ihe solo part alone and then, at some 
later time, lo begin fitting il into its normal context The 
last movement of the Schumann Concerto offers a good 
example of this. The notes of the solo part are difficult, 
hut not impossible. It is virtually l Continued on Page 40) 






a community solves 

its music crisis 

the inspiring story of The Bronx Symphony Orchestra 


by Alfred K. Allan 



proachcd another fellow Bronxilr. Mr. Gerald Klot, thr 
Director of the Walton and Clinton High Schools Com- 
munity Centers. The two men gained a worthy addition to 
their team for Mr. Klot was also well aware of and dis- 
turbed by his community’s music stagnation. He had been 
searching for something constructive to do about it, and 
this the two men had provided him with. In a short lime 
the orchestra idea was brought to the attention o{ the 
Bureau of Community Education of the New York Citi 
Board of Education, and quickly endorsed by them. 

Speedily the wheels of the idea were put into motion 
Within weeks. Bronx residents were informed, through 
advertising and word of mouth, that their own sympham 
orchestra with in the process of being organized, and that 
all with the necessary qualifications were invited to join. 
Ten members appeared in the first wave of response, and 
soon many others followed. After several weeks of prepara- 
tion. the orchestra's founding fathers felt that they were 
ready for the orchestra’s first public concert. They looked 
forward to it with apprehension. The big question was: 

“Does a sufficient audience lor 
serious music really exist here 
in the Bronx?” 

As Mr, Klot explains the 
problem they were up ageins. 
"We weren’t after just music- 
lovers. per se. but others as well 
especially those residents who 
might be more inclined to pop 
ular music tastes. This da* 
were without doubt in the major- 
ity in the Bronx. It was there 
fore necessary." Mr. Klot con- 
tinues, “to reach a comm® 
level of understanding »itb 

Through stories in the local 
newspapers, posters in the li- 
braries, spot announcements oe 
the radio, and the distributi® 
of thousands of circulars from 
door to door, it was hoped dm 

with family and friends and® 
joy an I Continual on Pag' *8 


T he Bronx, New York City’s heavily populated 
northernmost community, was faced with a crisis 
not unlike that which confronts many American communi- 
ties — an almost complete lack of serious music activity. 
That is. until many of the community’s residents decided 
to solve their own music problem. The result — the found- 
ing and success of a nationally heralded music program. 

Probably the Bronx's music awakening is best mirrored 
in the inspiring story of the Bronx Symphony Orchestra, 
an orchestra composed 
of, and for, Bronx 
residents. In 1947. the 
orchestra was just a 
fanciful idea ill the 
mind of one Bronxite, 
Edward Cohen. Mr. 
Cohen had looked 
critically at his corn- 
munity and had dis- 
mally observed its 


lack of cultural excitement. He 
decided that a community or- 
cheslra would be a great step 
toward solving this crisis. He 
shared his ideas with his cousin, 
Irwin Hoffman, a gifted young 
conductor who had formerly been 
baton-master with the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Hoffman was all for his cousin's 
plans so the two men warily ap- 
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| en-iuLS lies in tlie 
1 1ST ID I VI DUAL 


Toy LeRoy V. Brant 

Gy Orgy Sontlor. internationally famous concert pian- 
ist, believes there is a place for the talented young artist 
on the concert stage. He does not say that the career is an 
easy one, neither does he believe that every student who 
conceives the ambition for the footlights will realize his 
dream. But if he devotes his life to work and development 
many a youngster will lie playing before the crowned and 
uncrowned kings of the world. 

“How can the young artist know if he has that final 
thing which will make of him a success in the concert 
field?” 

Beneath the patchy shade of a palm, beside a playing 
fountain at the Music Academy of the West in Santa Bar- 
bara, Sandor heard the question. He paused before 
answering it, and I felt that during the pause much of his 
own life, like a quick panorama, unrolled itself before his 
eyes which had seen a success so great. 

“The question is hard to answer, but perhaps a saying 
of my old teacher, Kodak, might cover it. He used to say. 
‘Nobody knows how much is in one’s self, or how far he 
can go, or how much he can develop. It is a matter of the 
great will of the individual. The answer depends on the 
individual’.” 

Sandor felt that always there is a place for an individual 
talent. “Suppose you have listened to the magic names of 
this and the past generation, pianiatic names. Take, for 
example, Rachmaninoff. Hofmann. Horow-itz, Rubinstein. 
The projection of music from each of these is a matter 
highly individualistic. Interpretations of identical numbers 
will vary widely. And who is to say that one is right and 
another is wrong? Again I say, talent is and must be in- 
dividual.” 

Listening to this marvellous pianist one could under- 
stand what he meant, understand why he laid a stress so 
great upon the point of individuality. His Chopin is unlike 
that of any other pianist, his Beethoven is as characteristic 
as is his Chopin. And it is on this matter of individuality, 
more than on any other one point, that he bases his hope 
for the young would-be concert pianist, 

“We must concede from the beginning that the pianist 
has an adequate technic, that he has the type of talent 
which will enable him to see beyond the average scope of 
vision into the celestial realm of music. But after that, he 
must say what he has to say in a manner different from 
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that in which similar things have ever been said before. 
This is the crux of the matter. This is the point at which 
we discover hope for the new concert pianist. If he only 
repeals what has been said before in the same manner 
in which it has always been said, why should one listen? 
The strikiug truths of music must be presented in an 
original manner; if they be so expressed we can then claim 





that a new prophet of music has arisen, and that we must 
flock to hear him. 

“The matter of one’s personality enters largely into this 
calculation. One's interpretation of a composition is a 
reflection of one's concept of it, and one's concept of it in 

sonality the interpretation will be vivid, an original per- 
snnality will father an original interpretation, a negative 
personality will bring forth a pale interpretation. If, then, 
one has been given a unique personality, yet one that is 
balanced, one may hope for much on the concert stage. But 
not otherwise!” 

Sandor is of the opinion that most young students feel 
themselves ready for a New York debut much too soon, and 
that by the use of wrong methods they themselves kill their 
chances for successful careers. ( Continued on Page 49 ) 
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MINIATURE 

OPERA 

from 

SALZBURG 


USIC LOVERS by the thousands arc no. 
seeing spectacular grand opera reduced to 
a miniature scale in their own home towns. As a result 
American children are learning to take Mozart, Clock 
and Pergolesi very much in their stride. And grownup 
opera haters are finally discovering that “Don Giovanni 
signifies great theatre as well as immortal music, havinf 
at last encountered a company whose singers actually look 
their roles and are never in “bad voice." 

Annual coast-to-coast tours since 1951 by the Sibling 
Marionette Theatre have accomplished these miracle. 
This talented company, directed by Professor Hermann 
Aicher, has brought opera within the reach nf cion 
purse by using tiny wooden actors and the recorded voices 
of leading singers from the Vienna Slate Opera and eim 
the Metropolitan. And at last opera can be understool !>' 
everyone, as the speaking parts are in English — orSpanish. 
when the troupe is performing in Latin America. 

The Salzburg Marionettes originated in 1913 as > 
hobby of Professor Aicher’s father. Anton, and have sin" 
developed into a family profession. The Profesot •* 
assisted by his wife, Elfriede. a former operatic coloralun 
who designs costumes, speaks various roles for the Co- 
man. language recordings, sings vocal parts and helps to 
manipulate the marionettes during performances Tito 
Aicher daughters also make their contributions to thr 
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company's success. Gretl is in charge of technical aspects, 
particularly lighting. And Frick not only designs all the 
stage sets, hut also attends to the cooking and insures the 
comfort of each member of the family while on the road. 
Both girls are expert manipulators, as well. 

Since the most unique offering of the isalzburg Marion- 
ettes has from the very beginning been the production of 
operas by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the company was 
unusually active during 1956, the Bicentennial of Mozart's 
birth. Anton Aicher began the tradition when he chose 
the comic opera in one act. “Bastien and Basticnne.” for 
the first public presentation of the group lwfore members 
of the Salzburg Art (dull hack in 1913. This delightful 

sorcerer, was composed by Mozart at the age of twelve, 
and received its premiere in Vienna in 176B. It is still 
ouc of the most popular works in the repertory of the 
Salzburg Marionette Theatre. 

Other Mozart operas presented regularly by the com- 
pany include “The Magic Flute." "Don Giovanni." 
“Abduction from the Seraglio." and tile master's first 
operatic attempt, “Apollo and Hyacinth." Hut the greatest 

the pantomime fantasy hosed on Mozart’s serenade “Einc 
Kleine Nachtmusik." The first scene liegins with a mon- 
tage of cherubs playing angelic music on an imaginative 
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"DON GIOVANNI" 



assortment of violins, cellos, and wind instruments — a 
typical form of baroque musical decoration from Mozart’s 

Then the curtains reveal an enchanted eighteenth cen- 
tury garden, where a pantomime courtship lakes place 
between a young gallant and a lovely hoop-skirled lady of 
the Viennese court. They dance graceful minuets, flirt, 
quarrel, arc brought together by cupid and his magic 
arrows, and finally end up in each other’s arms as the 
cherubs play the last lingering strains of the serenade. 
Whimsical elves and nature spirits in filmy green flit in 
and out during the entire four movements of the work. 

“Concert in Scliocnbrum” is a charming playlet taken 
from an incident in the life of the great Austrian compos- 
er. As tradition has it. Mozart was invited to play before 
Empress Maria Theresa when he was only five years old. 
He composed one of his most famous minuets on the spot 
for Her Majesty, whom lie insisted on addressing with the 
familiar “du." But his final impudence on this famous 
occasion was to ask Princess Marie Antoinette to marry 
him as soon as he was old enough to obtain his father’s 
permission. Aside from the obvious appeal of the story 
itself, this piece has gained huge popularity through the 
astounding realism of the little boy puppet’s violin and 

Other operas in the repertory of die Salzburg Mario- 
nettes include ’The Deceived Kadi” I Continued on Page 52 1 
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A Thought for 
the Piano Tuner 

by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


TN ONE IMPORTANT respect, pian- 
-9- ists have led, for many years, a 


life of luxury. So long as their instru- 
ment has been "in tune," it has made 
no difference, granted the requisite 
performing skill, whether they played 
a straight-forward diatonic piece or 
one bristling with sharps, flats, and 
enharmonic changes. If their instru- 
ment has been out of tune, matters 
could be righted by the simple expe- 
dient of calling on the services of a 
proven tuner. 

It has not always been like this. 
The present day piano tuner, what- 
ever his precise method may be, is 
reaping the benefits of centuries of 
attention to a nettlesome problem — 
how to adapt the acoustic resources 
of Nature to the needs of the Art of 
Music. If we should intercept the his- 
tory of tuning or intonation during 
the sixteenth century when the chro- 
matic style of composition caused 
acute difficulties we would find that 
the keyboard tuner had to decide 
whether he wanted the half step be- 
tween G and A to represent A-flat or 
G-sharp, for the tuning methods of 
the time could not make one key rep- 
resent both sounds. Arnold Schick, 
an early 16th century organist, sug- 
gested that the pitch should represent 
A-flat and that if a G-sharp were 
called for in a composition either to 

embellishment, in many other cases 
this "black key” was split in two. half 
of which was tuned to G-sharp and 
the other half to A-flat. In Italy key- 
board instruments were built which 
had as many as 31 keys to the octave. 

Recently, your correspondent saw 
an illustration of a 16th century key- 
board with split keys that looked as 



The sole reason for so complicated 
a construction was that tuning meth- 
ods had not yet fouud a means of 
fixing on a single pitch that would 
serve a dual or enharmonic function. 
How fortunate for us that we are 
spared the hazardous experience of 
playing Chopiirs "Butterfly Etude 
or his Elude in thirds on such a key- 
board! Slightly misdirected fingers 
would hit the wrong halves of block 
keys with distinctly uncomfortable if 
not disastrous results. 

In order to understand the tuner s 
problem and the nature of modern 
tuning methods, let us pause for a 
moment to examine the construction 
of intervals. In so doing, your corre- 
spondent can only hope that his abil- 
ity at and tolerance for mathematics 
are, at least, matched by the reader 
( which sets a very low standard I . 

Although all intervals are natural, 
since they occur in the natural world 
in which we perforce spend our lives, 
the musician means something very 
definite and limiting when he speaks 
of a "pure” or “natural" interval. 
There are several related ways of lo- 
cating such a sound. The oldest way 
is to fix a length of string on a reso- 
nant surface and to pluck it first in 
its entirety and then at exactly half 
of its length. The resultant interval 
will be a pure octave and will always 
be found at '/•• of the length of string. 
But we also know that sounds are 
created by the vibrations of an elas- 
tic body: that furthermore the inter- 
val of a pure octave represents an 
upper tone which has twice as many 
vibrations per second as the lower 
lone. Thus in terms of string lengths 
the octave of a tone is 1/2, and in 
terms of vibration ratios. 2/1. The 
pure fifth, similarly, is found at 2/3 
of the length of a string, and has a 
vibration ratio of 3/2. The pure 
fourth in this twofold fractional rep- 
resentation is 3,4 and 4 3. and the 
pure major third is 4/5 and 5/4. 


For many centuries the use of ■ 
string divided into simple frictions] 
parts was the only scientific way in 
which intervals could be located. The 
instrument that wos used for such 
purposes w-as called a monochord 
During the Middle Ages the basis of 
all tuning was the monochord's pure 
fifth as measured by the Greek mnh- 
emalicians and philosophers, Pythag- 
oras 1 6th century B.C I and Euclid 
( 4th century B.C. ) . 

On the face of it. it would icem 
that the employment of a pure fifth, 
whose simplicity and immediacy o( 
relationship are certified by all known 
agencies, would produce only pure 
results. The fact that it does not a 
the beginning of the tuner's woes. For 
example, if we tune twelve succesaivt 
pure fifths in the Pythagorean nun 
ner the following pure tones will 
be produced: C-G-D-A-E-B-F sharp 
C sharp-G sharp-D sharp-A sharp 
E sharp-B sharp. However the final 
tone, B sharp, will disagree by almwt 
an eighth of a tone with the initial 
tone, C. The pure unison which can 
be represented as 1 1 now stands at 
1.013 1. and the pure octave. 21. 
becomes approximately 2.03/1. Thr 
difference between these two forms ol 
unison is railed a Pythagorean com- 
ma and is often represented by the 
complex fraction S31441 524288. Be 
cause we like our unisons and octaves 
to remain pure we would reject such 
an impostor. Yet. it has been reached 
via a pure interval, the natural fifth 
But this is only the beginning of 
the story. Let us examine another dis- 
turbing result of the use of pure fiM» 
as a tuning agency. It was discovered 
quite early by live Greeks. Didymui 
1 1st century B.C. I and Ptolemy (2nd 
century A.D.I that there was 1 sTO- 
ilar conflict between the pure thircU 
which they reached directly by sound- 
ing 4 5 of a length of their mo" 0, 
chord string against the entire string 
and the ( Continued on 
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Kostelanetz 


on Conducting, 
Conductors 


and Batons 


by Arthur J. Sasso 


C URIOUS CROWDS of music lovers attended Carnegie 
Hall some time ago to witness a dramatic perform- 
ance of The Symphony of the Air. The orchestra, known 
formerly os the N'.B.C. Symphony under Toscanini, played 
without benefit of a conductor for this one concert. 

We mentioned this as We talked with Mr. Kostelanetz 
in his Grade Square penthouse in New Turk City: and 
ventured, somewhat with tongue-in-cheek, that conductors 
were perhaps becoming obsolete. “Not really." was his 
reply*. "Playing in an orchestra without a conductor places 
undue strain on the individual players. Tiie hundreds of 
musicians in a symphony orchestra arc not only concerned 
with urging the most from their instruments but look to 
the conductor to give them leadership and to mesh them 
into a harmonious unit. No. I'm afraid that conductors 
ore going to be with us for a little while yet,” he said. 

Mr. Kostelanetz was of the opinion that a symphony 
orchestra develops an individuality of its own over a 
period of years no matter how the personnel changes. 
That individuality . for the most part, depends upon the 
conductor. He is a multi-facet individualist who, once on 
the podium, is drillmastcr, strategist, critic, technician and 
artist, all rolled into one. And while it is true that the 
actual music is produced by the members of the orchestra, 
it is the conductor who is accountable for its being played 
well or otherwise. 

We directed our discussion to the subject at hand — 
Mr. Kostelanetz. We understood that the sale of his records 
had exceeded the distinguished sum of 27 million copies 
and asked him pointedly ; What was his explanation of the 
popularity of the Kostelanetz Effect/ 

The maestro thought that pleasing sound might have 
something to do with it. Also, new sounds whieh he is able 
to gel by "regarding the microphone as a friend of the 
orchestra rather than a nuisance.” But mostly, he thought, 
it was a matter of interpretation: "Whether we are play- 
ing Tchaikovsky's 'Romeo and Juliet’ or Stardutt, we try 
to express the emotional meaning of the music. If a song 
is uboul stars, the night, and love, we make star sounds, 
night sounds, and love sounds." 

His almost fanatical fervor for creating the unique in 
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musical sounds can best lie illustrated by example. It is 
said that when he recorded Slaughter On Tenth Avenue, 
he demanded a particular type of pistol be shot to get the 
precise sound effect he wanted. It was fired 63 times before 
he was content that the report had the proper “tonal 

To catch Kostelanetz at his irrepressible best, you must 
sec him at rehearsal. With persistent and unflinching 
patience he establishes the tempos and instrumental bal- 
ances and labors frugally over nuances of phrasing. He 
demands no more of his musicians than that they main- 
tain the meticulous preparations of the rehearsal studio 
right to the concert stage. Watching him. you have the 
feeling that the rehearsal is merely a point of departure 
for that something extra, something incredibly vital and 
intense. Out of this passion and magnetism comes memor- 

During a "break” in the rehearsal we asked the maestro 
about batons. He proved to be a veritable Baedeker on 
the omnipotent "slick." The forerunner of the baton he 
told us was a parchment scroll, known as the “solfa." 
which was used in the I5lh Century to heat lime for the 
Sistine Choir in Rome, The French-Italian composer, 
Lolly, who was responsible for many orchestral innova- 
tions, used a super-dimensional rod with a metal spike. 
In a hurst of enthusiasm he drove it into his foot instead 
of the floor and the accident is said to have caused his 
death. By 1736 the audible striking of the baton against 
the conductor's desk prevailed at o|wra performances. It 
was also not uncommon for the conductor to use a violin 
bow as a baton. Not until a hundred y ears later, however, 
did the baton, as a conducting ( Continued on /’age 51) 
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Drama in Song 

A discussion of the importance of 

clear enunciation on the part of singers 

by Gladys Hemus 


WHY IS IT thal Schubert, Schumann, Wolf and the 
v* other great song writers are not more widely known 
and enjoyed? Why cannot the great vocal artists of today, 
when singing to the masses on the air, sing music com- 
parable to that which is broadcast by the symphony 
orchestras, pianists and violinists, who play the world’s 
greatest music and who are accepted with enthusiasm 
by even those who know little about music? 

Usually, when broadcasting, opera singers open with 
a familiar aria, then after that one big number, they jump 
quickly into a folk song, or even a modern popular tune, 
or banal ballad ; the last type proving to be very disastrous 
for the true artist who finds even popular music has its 
own distinct style and idiom, which the cultured singer 
seldom understands or desires to develop. 

In further considering the question of the art song, we 
think of many friends who arc not musicians, but who 
are avid record collectors, and who have a vast library of 
the finest symphonic and piano music, but who strangely 
have almost nothing in vocal records. If a poll could be 
taken among music lovers, it is likely that there would 
be the same story, namely, that instrumental records far 
exceed voice records. 

In Chicago, for example, there have been several sym- 
phonic concert series, winter and summer, and for many 
years an all-piano series, but a few years ago when a 
voice series was started, it limped along feebly for sevcrol 
years, then finally succumbed for lack of interest. All of 
which brings us to the inevitable conclusion that great 
vocal music is less popular than great instrumental music. 
Let us see if we can find the reason for this. 

The point of greatest importance, the point thal is 
fundamental, basic, in all good singing, is so generally 
ovcrlooked today that the art song has lost much of its 
vitality and power. That fundamental point is the word, 
the text. 

Let us consider for a moment the composer who finds 
a poem that he thinks will lend itself to a musical setting. 
He starts his work by building and molding each musical 
phrase according to the nature of the literary phrase, so 
that the rhythm accent of the music blends into oneness 
with the text, thereby enhancing the spirit and beauty of 
the word. Thus we see that the poem is of prime impor- 
tance: that it is the poem that inspires and suggests the 
music, and this proves the word to be basic. 

We then sec that the singing tone must be colored to 
express the atmosphere of the word, and that each song 
has a distinct charactcriiation and should be approached 
with that in mind. 

Perhaps many reading this article are aware of this 
idea of drama in song, but how often do we find it prac- 
ticed among singers? Generally, it is only among the 
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very great, but actually anyone with a fair dramatic and 
musical talent and a willingness to work and develop an 
even scale, can he taught how to interpret a variety of 
moods. But why go to the trouble of interpreting a variety 
of moods if the words are sung in a foreign language? 
Remember the musical phrase is molded so as to project 
and enhance the beauty of the text. The atmosphere ol 
the entire song is conceived so as to express a specific 
idea. How much then of the real art of singing is under- 
stood or assimilated when all of these changing moods and 
voice colors are linked with unintelligible sounds? 

As you sit comfortably at a concert listening to songs 
sung in a language wholly foreign to you and the mam 
body of the audience, ask yourself, "What am I getting 
out of this as an idea?” It is true that the color of the 
voice and expression of the face will show you something 
of the overall idea, but otherwise there are only unfamiliar 
sounds that convey nothing as to the wedding of tone 
and word throughout the phrase. 

The reason so many people enjoy singers of popular 
music is not only because of their abiHty to dramatize 
their songs but because we can understand this wedding 
of the two arts, drama and music, since they are sung in 
our own language. Bring to mind some of the key words 
often used in popular songs, such as Moon, June. Yoo, 
and the way the lone is blended right into the words 
to express the melting sentiment of those words. 

This question is an important one and it is to be hoped 
that more and more songs in this country will be sung in 
our native language just as the songs and operas in other 
countries are sung in tlieir national tongue. Art most he 
natural and understandable to really be enjoyed and to 
be a part of everyday life. This undoubtedly would wield 
a tremendous influence in filling our concert halls with 
people who perhaps would find themselves going to the 
box office spontaneously and freely without being solicited 
to subscribe to concert series. Strange to say, however, 
even though we admit that the art of singing consist! in 
the expressing of a poetic idea through the medium id 
music, most singers today sing in languages wholly non- 
underslandable to the vast public. This, it seems to us, 
is the definite reason that great vocal music is not is 
popular as great instrumental music. 

Let us look into this for a moment. The art song was 
first developed by Schubert, which development depended 
entirely upon the dramatic content of the text. If ik* 1 
dramatic content is not understood, how is it possible to 
understand the reason for the singer’s interpretation? If 
she declaims here, whispers there, spins out a beautiful 
pianissimo at another place, we may enjoy the sheer 
beauty of changing tone colors, but with absolutely no 
intelligent knowledge of the l Continued on Pop W 
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.■I glimpse of the inner workings of one of the largest summer 

music camps is gained from these day to day entries 

...from the Music Camp Office 

by Kathryn Hawkins 


(The author is the wife of Or. Robert Hawkins, director of the 
in the Schools) 


Thursday, August 2 

/"'HECK — manuscript paper, thumb tacks, paper clips, 
double sockets and extension cords (be sure! ) , large 
envelopes, scissors, duplicating paper, string, aspirin, 
crayons (for quick signs), mailing labels, Chamber of 
Commerce material on the mountain drives and scenes 
of Gunnison County, plenty of ash trays and coffee- 
making materials. 

Now to relax until Saturday evening when the campers 
start coming in and — "Well, hello, young man . . . From 
Ohio, you say, and wanted to he sure to get to camp on 
lime . . . Yes, the mountains are rugged here . . . Now. 
if you will go to the Housing Director's Office . . .” 

Friday, August 3 

Maintenance crew is busy. Truckloads of beds being 
distributed over the campus. 

Streets to be used for marching hands were just washed 
down by Fire Department. 

The piano tuner checks his list and hurries In another 
building. 

We are glad to see our camp faculty, as they check in, 
and we all pitch in to help them in any way we can. This 
may mean supplying the name of a good baby-sitter or 

men who have taken the long way here and camped 
along that way f . The ones who will need an assistant 
during camp arc introduced to the young college student 
or music instructor selected for him, as indicated on the 
faculty bulletin previously sent. After locating boxes of 
music mailed to the Camp, as well as the large envelope 


just in by special delivery la last-minute thought about a 
number just right for his group! I. the two go off together 
as the director savs "Now, about my folders, here is the 
way 1 usually do it . . .’’ 

Saturday, August 4 

Weather is fine. Tlje rainy time at first of the week 
seems to be over. Warm today, but down to freezing or 
thereabouts last night. Campus looks beautiful. 

Our camp sign painter is turning them out: "A to M 
Register Here." "Orchestra Auditions, 10:30-2:00, 119 
CH" and so on. We need about thirty signs, plus the ones 
still usable from last y ear. 

School bus just came on-campus with "Camp or bust!” 
on the back. They won’t have to worry about exploding 

Staff meeting went well. Only one member was delayed, 
and this because of a grounded plane. 

11:00 Chilly girl from Utah just came into office. She 
went over all the packages and filially decided that she 
had arrived here ahead of her bedding. We gave her an 
army blanket. 

Sunday. August 5 

This is it! This is the real beginning — the biggest, 
busiest day of camp. At 5:30 a.m. a sort of vibration 
begins — showers turn on, horns warm up for auditions, 
kids head for the cafeteria. 

The hulk of the campers arrive this morning. College 
station-wagons bring back capacity loads from airport 
and bus station. Chartered buses pull in and park midway 
between boys and girls dormitories. We learn that an 
Oklahoma bus has stalled just down from Monarch Pass, 
and the college bus goes out to unload it. 

All over live campus — parents ( Continued on Page 58) 
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Henry Cowell 

musician and citizen . . . . PART III 


JESS FREQUENT and perhaps 
A-' somewhat more assimilated, but 
undeniably present in Cowell’s style 
is the influence of Oriental musical 
systems. His interest in non-Western 
music has continued unabated since 
his first childhood contact, and for 
several years he studied Asiatic mu- 
sic assiduously. “If you understand 
the classical ingredients of Oriental 
music you can include them in your 
own." Exotic titles, such as his The 
Snows a/ Fujiyama, are rare among 
his works in comparison with those 
pieces to which he has given names 
drawn from Celtic folklore; and if 
one is not on the lookout for an Orien- 
tal derivation at the time this occurs 
in his music, it may at times pass by 
unnoticed, especially when presented 
in combination with highly contrasted 
elements. A rather characteristic ex- 
ample is to be found in the slow 
movement of Symphony No, 4, where 

as an accompaniment to a melody 
suggestive of a ballad from the south- 
ern states, the flutes play a figure one 
might expect to find in the gamelon 
music of Java or Bali, while the 
strings furnish a polychordal back- 


Since the early nineteen forties, the 
most important regional influence in 
the music of Cowell has been the 
early American congregational song 
which survives today only in the 
Southern uplands. Cowell first became 
interested in this music in 1942, as a 
source for his own composition, but 
he had been familiar with it for many 
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years previous. As a child in Okla- 
homa, Henry Cowell had participated 
in congregational singing of this kind 
and knew the old hymn compilations 
such as the once-famous “Southern 
Harmony," published in 1835 by 
“Singin' Billy" Walker. 

This typeof music. variously known 
as Sacred Harp Song, shape note mu- 
sic, fasola singing, and white spirit- 
uals. originated in Colonial New Eng- 
land where early in the eighteenth 
century the first American collections 
of sacred songs were compiled and 
published. From about 1770 the prac- 
tice of part singing was spread by 
rudimentary singing schools which 
were established by travelling teach- 
ers, or by citixens of the community 
with some elementary musical train- 
ing and a zeal for congregational 
singing. Some of these early practi- 
tioners also enriched the then meagre 
literature with their own composi- 
tions. The most famous (but not the 
first of the early American composers, 
as he is often described! was William 
Billings, who made his livelihood as 
a tanner. One of Billings' main con- 
cerns was to make his music livelier 
and more polyphonic than had been 
customary in American religious 
songs up to his time, and largely be- 
cause of his efforts the “fuguing tune” 
became an accepted part of American 
sacred music I see Example 6). In the 
preface to his “Continental Harmony" 
(Boston, 1794) he claims that fugu- 
ing tunes are “more than twenty- 
times as powerful as the old slow 
tunes. Each part striving for mastery 
and victory. The audience entertained 
and delighted, their minds agitated 
and extremely fluctuated, sometimes 
declaring for one part and sometimes 
for another. Now the solemn bass de- 
mands their attention ; next the manly 
tenor: now the lofty alto; now the 
volatile treble. 

“Now here, now there, now here 
again! 0 ecstatic! Rush on, you sons 
of harmony!” 


Since the ability to read music was 
rare among the congregations, around 
1800 methods were devised for giving 
each note a different shape to indicate 
its pitch. From that time until the 
present the published volumes ol this 
kifid of American sacred choral mu- 
sic were printed displaying square, 
triangular and diamond - shaped as 
well as the usual round heads. 

As this body of song was written 
for the most part by men who in the 
first place were not from the most 
elegant strata of society, and in the 
second place had a musical training 
that was anything but thorough, their 
observation of traditional rules was 

rory European standards. On exam- 
ining the American product one finds 
that phrase lengths are likely to be 
irregular; parallel fifths and octaves 
are frequent; chorda appear (reels 
in the six -four inversion; parallel 
fourths occur without intervening 
thirds; modal and pentatonic melo- 
dies are common ; and the melody is 
in the tenor rather than the soprano 
voice. And the nasal, unpolished style 
of performance in which the congre- 
gations were reputed to render these 
songs was well matched to the rough- 
hewn, jagged-edged style of corapo- 

Beginning around 1820, with the 
growth of American cities and the 
importation of European musical cul- 
ture, the home grown product was 
driven ever further west, The intro- 
duction of Europe's more refined re- 
ligious music stifled any further na- 
tive growth; the Americans became 
conscious of a supposed musical in- 
feriority. but were unable to find • 
congenial assimilation for the new 
foreign styles into the American re- 
ligious music thus far developed, and 
in consequence, congregational sing- 
ing of the old kind deteriorated. How- 
ever, the earlier American sacred 
songs had travelled west with the set- 
tlers — into ( Continued on Page Ml 
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by ALBERT J. ELIAS 

TT IS ALWAYS interesting to hear whut a composer has to say about 
-l another composer’s work, or music in general. Recently, the popular 
songwriter Richard Rodgers has had the “Voice of Firestone" salute him 
with a program of his music, has been represented by his score for the 
television spectacular “Cinderella.” and has himself made a personal 
appearance on "Conversation" — the radio program dedicated to “the 
art of good talk." Indeed, whether it is over the air or in a personal 
interview, this musician has a good deal to soy to the public-at-large 
that is perceptive and pertinent. 

For one thing, this topflight composer of what might be called classical 
popular music makes it thoroughly clear how he feels about rock V 
roll. Almost two years ago a number called Rock Around the Clock was 
probably being heard on more radios, juke boxes, and home phonographs 
than any other record issued during that year. It was followed, moreover, 
by other tunes of the same nature, seemingly transforming the musical 
habits of a good part of the nation. Now. as Rodgers listened tit that same 
piece being played on the phonograph nearby, it was obvious that he had 
meant what he said when he declared he would “love to hear" it again. 

It is rock and roll's beat. Richard Rodgers maintains, that is "back of 
the entire craze" for the music. Rock and roll’s melodic and structural 
origins, as authorities have pointed out, spring directly from the Blues, 
while its ever-present, heavy, insistent beat is indebted to Gospel Music. 
What’s more, the composer docs not “see anything the matter" with 
rock and roll. There is no reason, he says, why it “shouldn't have a 
beat, and there's no reason why the beat shouldn't be persistent." It has 
“been true ever since there’s been music," he says, "that a persistent 
beat has had on effect on people." 

The thing about rock and roll that has been most responsible for 
winning fans for it, according to Rodgers, is its very name. “I think it 
has brought attention" to this new kind of music. Whether this music, 
like jazz, will become a permanent part of the American Scene is, naturally, 
“too early” to tell at this point. “So far it's a persistent beat, as I’ve said 
before, and that's about alL" 

Often, people ask the composer of such ballads as Some Enchanted 
Evening, Where or When, and Lover whether or not he is disturbed when 
he hears rock and roll arrangements of some of his old songs, He answers 
them simply: “If it were possible to make song stylists and arrangers 
stick to the original, we would be off the air, and we wouldn't be selling 
anything inside of six months.” 

A waltz or an especially romantic song he has written is every so often 
subject to rock and roll treatment. But this docs not offend the man who 
has been composing musical shows ever since he provided music for the 
“Garrick Gaieties" when he was twenty-three. The “only thing," as he 
puts it, that would hurt him "would be to have my stuff not played and 
not sold." When a song of his is new, it is only natural that he should 
want people to hear it “at least once the way I intended it to be heard." 
But he feels that his music “would die of monotony without the arrange- 
ments” to which it frequently is treated. 

As a mutter of fact, Rodgers, who probably achieved the peak of his 
career so far when he won the Pultizer Prize for his “South Pacific" 
score, hopes the rock and roll rage “lasts forever." Why? Because it is 
“just great" for him. It makes him “sound belter,” he says, by sheer 
comparison with the kind of music dominating the airwaves, and other 
forma of communication. “I think that this incessant hammering— to 
which I have no objection, in itself — this beat, brat, beat all the time 
makes people turn back to Romberg, Kern, and Richard Rodgers for 
relief.” Never, indeed, since he first had his music before tile public thirty- 
two years ago have the old familiar pieces of his ( Continued on Page 62 1 
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Dance Piece 
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is the interweaving of and measures at the beginning. These % measures 
are really a shortened %. At measure [H. however, a true rhythm begins which 
is continually interrupted by measures in % time. 

At measure @8] ‘he V 8 bar leads back to the re-entrance of ‘he first ‘heme 
An engaging bi-tonality takes place at measure gU . Here the At in the right hand 
actually sounds as a G| in the chord of E major . « ' ■ 


But the right hand continues as if it were written in F minor, as indeed it is f 
measures later. 
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Prelude 


Andantino 


FREDERIC CHOPLV 
arranged by Mine ha fori no// 




Frederic Chopin, Poland's greatest composer, was born in 1810 and died in 
1840. In the literature of the piano, for which he wrote almost exclusively, 
his contribution is one of the greatest in the history of piano music. 

from “Tuncraitia" compiled and arranged by Xi-rha Porlnoff 
© Copyright I05S by Theodore Premier Co. 
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ROUNDTABLE 


Paderewski's Minuet 
Q. Fill you please Irll m 
trills ii " ' • • 


how the 


Paderewski oueht to be played? I don't 
seem to be able to gel the right effect 
out of them. Thank you. 

(Mrs.) 1. C. — Oklahoma 
A. Some teachers write the trills 
down for their students, but this is not 

tired" way with a fixed number of 
notes and it doesn't lake into account 
the ability of each one to triU- This 
differs greatly from one student to 
another. Some are born with a remark- 
able natural facility, and their trill — 
without hardly any practice — is rapid 
and brilliant. Others do not seem to be 
able to overcome clumsiness. So. why 
should we treat everyone in the same 
monner? Consequently, I recommend 
the following: 


#aaa3 ^ 

(Same fingering on each note 
and trill.) 

Give your attention to the melodic 
notes and play them with discrete but 
firm accent. In between, pul as many 
notes on the trill as possible, watching 
that they are played a bit lighter than 
the melodic notes. Thus you have the 
proper effect. 1 wouldn't hesitate to use 
the same finger on each of those notes, 
displacing the hand to do so. 

The above brings much better results 
than trying to connect melodic notes 
and trills, or using such figures as 
triplets or others, as certain editors 
indicate. 


Musical Orthography 

Q. Can you tell me the motive for 
composers writing a large note presume 
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ably for one hand to hold for the dura- 
tion of other notes, then writing the 
same note on the same line or space 
which is to be struck before the dura- 
tion of the first note is used up? An 
illustration of this may be found in 
measure 59 of the “Gavotte” Op. 5. .Vo. 
2 by Sapelnikoff. Thank you in advance 
for your help. 

(Mrs.) V. C. — Iowa 

A. When a large note is written, then 
a note of smaller value is also written 

comes from the fact that they belong to 
different parts. Were the music scored 
for orchestra, they would be played by 
two different instruments. But for the 
piano the second note cannot possibly 
be written on another staff. Therefore, 
it must be played. 

I'rtett Edition 

Q. Do you suppose it would be pos- 
sible to find the music of J. S. Bach in 
Vrtext? I would like to buy his “Fell 
tempered Clavichord,” also his organ 
works, but not if I can't get the original. 
Thank you for any information you can 

(Miss) B. V. — Indiana 

A. Yes, there is an Urtext edition and 
it is published by the firm of Edwards 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. All of his 
music is in this catalogue, including of 
course the two works you mention. For 
some time it was available only to sub- 
scribers to the whole series, which of 
course was very expensive; but ii my 
information is correct, one can now pur- 
chase the different volumes separately. 
Tlris edition reproduces faithfully tlie 
text contained in the famous Frtcxt of 
the Bach Cesellschaft in Berlin, which 
is considered as absolutely authentic. 
It is unmarked and free from any in- 
dications of tempo, shadings, legato, 
staccato, or expression. That is the way 
Bach, who had confidence in the judg- 
ment of future interpreters, left it f or 
the generations to come. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 

Frederick Phillips 

0- Our church is contemplating lie 
changing of its pipe organ from pa» 
malic to electric action. Three miss 
builders have been contacted, and eat 
will install a low collate dearie attwv, 
but each has a different deirte «l 
voltage. One would limit the reflag! » 
8. another to 12 and still another to I i 
Fhat is recommended for our 
which would hate 5 speaking uopi u 
the Swell. 4 in the Great, and 3 in lie 
Pedal, in addition to the cuxonun 
couplers? 

V. R. hi.- Vs. 

A. The writer is informed b< tie 
Philadelphia representative of we « 
the country's leading organ maouiio 
turers that 10 to 12 volts would bet*- 
reel, and is used by leading tamo 
facturers generally. 

Q Are Back Fugues appropriate <r 
preludes and postludes? F on Id Ik 
"Fugue in E minor" from the Br 1 -’ 
Little Preludes and Fugues be suiicU' 
for a prelude, and at an accdmtd 
tempo for a post lude? 

S. I. K.-(M 

A. Some care should be uwd in lei" 1 
ing Bach compositions for preludes cr 
postludes. The "Fugue in E nti** 
mentioned by you is very suitable Id 1 
prelude at its normal tempo, but v' 
rather advise against its use ns a ps 4 
lude at an accelerated tempo. In 
first place, you arc likely to *p°il ■ 
perfectly good composition bribe 
ing up process; and secondly, ii 
congregation heard the postlude t wh rf 
we sometimes doubt I . they could bat*' 
help identifying it at a rehash of 
prelude in a "hurry-up" mood, whidt » 
hardly in keeping with a spirit of •* 
ship — the organ's chief funclioo is 1 
church service. Keep this central ** 
( Continued on Page 57) 
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VIOLINIST'S FORUM 

Romance from Concerto 
in D Minor, Wieniawski 

A Master Lesson by HAROLD BERKLEY 


r\NE OF THE GREATEST violin- 

kJ ists of all time, Henri Wicniaw- 
ski was born in Lublin, Poland, in 
1835, the son of a physician who 
early recognixed his unusual talent. 
At the age of eight he was taken to 
Paris to study with M assart at the 
Conservatoire, where, when only 
eleven, he won the coveted first prize 
for violin playing. This youthful suc- 
cess foretold Ihe brilliant but all too 
short career that followed. After tour- 
ing throughout Europe for some ten 
years, he was appointed aolo-violiniat 
to the Tsar of Russia, a post he held 
for twelve years. Then in 1872 he 
embarked, with Anton Rubinstein, on 
an extended tour of the United States. 
Returning to Europe in 1874 he was 
apjtoinled os successor to Vicuxtemps 
it the Brussels Conservatoire. But in 
a few years he left this post and, al- 
though in poor health, resumed hit 
travels. He died in Moscow in 1880. 

In addition to being a brilliant vir- 
tuoso, Wieniawski was a cultivated 
musician and an excellent chamber- 
music player. The interest his playing 
has for us today, however, lies in the 
fart that he was the father of the 
modem method of bowing, the meth- 
od populariied by the pupils of Leo- 
pold Auer. A hundred years ago, the 
standards of technique and taste in 
viulin playing were lo a large extent 
governed by those obtaining in Ger- 
many. This explains why Wieniawski 
WSS not acclaimed by the German mu- 
sicians — his intensely subjective style 
and "unorthodox” technique were at 
odds with the established creed. 

As a composer he was quite prolific, 
but his compositions, with one nota- 
ble exception, are of no great musical 
significance. They were written as 
vehicles for his highly individual 
style and technique. The exception is, 
of course, the 2nd Concerto in D 
minor. It is easily the best of the 
virtuoso concerti, in that its form is 
concise and because it blends a gen- 
uinely romantic expression with am- 
ple material for technical display, 
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The Romance from the D minor 
Concerto, with which we are con- 
cerned here, is essentially a song. The 
writer vividly remembers hearing 
Kreisler play the Concerto in Car- 
negie Hall. New York, He was sitting 
immediately behind two middle-aged 
ladies who were obviously appreciat- 
ing every measure of the music. Half- 
way through the Romance, one of 
them turned to the other and whis- 
pered. "Oh, what a beautiful song!" 
No greater compliment could have 
been paid to the music or to Krcisler's 
performance of it. 

A composition that can evoke so 
sincere a response from an intelligent 
listener is certainly worth careful 
study. Let us examine it in detail and 
discover what may be done to give it 
eloquent expression. 

When the Romance is played as a 
separate solo, and often when it is 
played as the second movement of the 
concerto, the pianist usually plays the 
first measure twice before the soloist 
begins. This makes a satisfactory in- 
troduction and creates the mood for 
what is to come. Imagine the violin 
melody accompanied by simple chords 
— there would be nothing romantic 
about it. It is the quietly agitato ac- 
companiment with its rolling rhythms 
that sets the mood. 

When the violin enters, the tone 
must not be too soft. The indication 
it piano, but it must be a vocal piano; 
i.e., the tone must be round and sing- 
ing. The crescendo should last only 
until the beginning of the fourth beat, 
the diminuendo starting on the C A 
similar effect should be heard in the 
third measure — the crescendo on the 
A-flat lasting only to the start of the 
third beat, when the diminuendo im- 
mediately begins. These fluctuations 
of tone can be only slight, any exag- 
geration of the nuances being in bad 
taste. See Ex. A. 



The- high-G flat in meas. 5 should 
be taken with the 3rd finger and 
softly, the crescendo beginning on the 
F. It is the E-flat in 7 that is the heart 
of the phrase. This note needs to be 
played with more intensity than has 
been used up to the present. Meas. 9 
and 10 call for quite simple playing, 
the crescendo to ihe B-flat being very 
slight. A different mood appears in 
ineas. 11, a mood of greater excite- 
ment and intensity which grows to 
the F in 12. The upper voice of the 
piano accompaniment is very impor- 
tant from 8 to 12. It needs a singing 
tone which, while not covering the 
solo line, is of equal interest with it. 

Subtle expression and phrasing is 
needed in meas. 12, 13, and 14. It 
will be seen that the three high notes 
must all be treated differently: the F 
starts with a full tone and imme- 
diately gets softer ; the E-flat is taken 
in the middle of a crescendo, which 
continues almost to the end of the 
note; while the D is begun really 
softly and begins to crescendo at once. 
These effects must be intensely felt by 
the player, but not exaggerated in 
performance. The controlling agent 
is, of course, the bow; it comes 
towards the bridge on the crescendi 
and relaxes towards the fingerboard 
on the diminuendi. The effect of the 
passage can be beautiful, but it needs 
careful and imaginative study. The 
crescendo which starts in 14 should 
continue through the third beat of 15, 
the diminuendo beginning on the first 
eighth of the fourth beat. The poco 
ritenulo, however, should become per- 
ceptible in the accompaniment on the 
third beat. 

The re-statement of the original 
melody, meas. 16 to 25, follows the 
lines of the first statement, but the 
expression should be richer, the 
nuances more marked, and the in- 
tensity heightened. However, a good 
deal must be held in reserve, for there 
are two big climaxes coming later. 
Most young violinists have a tendency 
to shoot off ( Continued on Page 56) 
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What’s In a Name? 

by Alexander McCurdy 


VjjJ HATS IN n name? Shakespeare 
" said, "A rose by any olhcr name 
would smell as sweet.” Is the tone of 
an organ stop improved by being 
called an “Erzaehler” or a “Spilz- 
floclc?” What is the exact relation- 
ship between tonal coloring and such 
names as “Unda maris,” “Geigen 
Principal" and “Voix celeste"? 

Today’s profusion of fancy names 
for organ stops is in striking contrast 
to the republican simplicity which 
prevailed at the turn of the century. 

In those days it was the custom 
among businessmen who had “ar- 
rived” to demonstrate that fact im- 
mediately by having pipe-organs in- 
stalled in their homes. The old 

up and down the country, setting up 
home installations by the dozen. 

Now the Aeolian people shrewdly 
reasoned that no busy man would 

stops from the foreign languages. In 
naming their stops, therefore, they 
made it a point to use names which 

A typical specification of the period 
might read something like this: 
FLUTE 8' FF 
FLUTE 8' F 
FLUTE 4' P 
STRING F 
STRING P 
STRING PP 
DIAPASON S' 

BASS 16' F 
OBOE 8' 

TRUMPET 8' 

On some of their instruments they 
might, for variety, introduce on “Eng- 
lish Diapason 8'." “Spanish flute,” 
"Metal flute" or “Wood flute." 

I am sorry to have to add that 

to observe that the names didn't make 
much difference; they all sounded 
pretty much alike, anyway. 

The Aeolian Company seldom used 
the term “Crescendo pedal." They 
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called it the “tonal pedal." Swell ped- 
als were not so named, perhaps to 
avoid confusion with the Swell man- 
iial. Instead, they were called “expres- 

One thinks of those innocent days 

up-to-date installations. On these the 
present-day organist may find, pos- 
sibly on a single manual, stops bear- 
ing Latin. French, Italian and Gcr- 

Somctuncs two languages are found 
on a single stop, “Lieblich Bourdon,” 

f °UpT P date young organists ar 
tending to abandon the traditional 
names of Great, Swell and Choir in 
favor of Continental nomenclature 
like Hauptwerk, Positiv and Riick- 
positiv. 

During the past year there have 
been organs built in America which, 
from their printed specifications, 
might have come from the shop of a 
builder in Germany or Holland. 

Some, of course, use imported 
pipes, in which case the foreign build- 
er’s nomenclature is generally used. 
On the other hand, there are so-called 
“German," “Dutch," "French’’ or 

in name only, and which are about as 
faithful copies of the original models 

whistle is of an Alpine ho'rn' 

oology is handy because tin- re is no 
exact English equivalent. A case in 
point is the Riickpositiv. the small 
independent division suspended, like 
a subway strap-hangcr, outside the 
mam organ case. This division, so 
much esteemed by Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, is essentially a German contribu- 
tion to organ-building, hence it seems 
appropnate to call it by its Cerman 


I cannot see, however, that “Haupt- 
werk is more specific than “Great." 
besides which it is more difficult to 


Dr. Schweitzer is responsible, dj. 
rectly or indirectly, for many of ifi. 
present-day trends in terminology. » 
pecially that phase of organ-buiidm f 
which is lumped under the hndin f 


The reforms advocated by Dr. 
Schweitzer in the early years of tii, 
century have had repercussions eta 
since. Consequently it is valuable no* 
and then to refresh our memories n 
to just what the good doctor stood 


He pleaded for the retention ot 
and in a number of cases intervened 
personally to save fine old Baroqw 
instruments which were about to be 
junked in favor of inferior modem 
installations. 

He made the point that these fine 
instruments were worth saving; hot 

perfectibility of pipe-organ design, 

He reserved his greatest rnthusiam 
for the instruments built by the nine- 
teenth-century French master, Ara- 
tide Cavaille-Coll; hut did not there- 
by intimate that German boilden 
ought to put French names on their 

slop-knobs. 

Similarly, I do not see why *t 
should forsake the rude English 
speech of our forefathers in identify- 
ing pipe* organ stops. If we hare a 
flute slop, why not call it that? 

The problem of nomenclature w« 
neatly solved by Leopold Stokowski 
when he was organist at N. Bartholt- 
mew’s in New York. As l got tbs 


story, from Ernest M. Skinner and 
others. Mr. Stokowski changed the 
names of virtually all the stops by 
pasting little stickers over them. 

I am reluctant to go into more 
detail because 1 1 ) The stories, from 
Mr. Skinner and others, don't quite 
agree; and (2) Some of the nsinn. 
if printed here, would get us barrel 
from the mails. 

Mr. Stokowski is, of course, net 
the only one who is interested in no- 
menclature of organ stops. A com- 
mittee of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, headed by Dr. S. Lewd 
Elmer, has been attempting to estab- 
lish standards for nomenclature, i: 
much the same way as the A. G. 0. 
has achieved standardization in pedal- 
boards and measurements of consol* 

The Associated Pipe Organ Build- 
ers of America, with headquarters in 
Room 1511, 26 East Jackson Boat- 
yard. Chicago, also are concerned 
over i Continued oa Page 46i 
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NEW RECORDS 

(Continued from Page 19) 

for glass harmonica, and a Prelude on 
ihc A re Vrrum (K. 580 a I— like a 
sketch for the well-known motet — origi- 
nally published for strings and English 

The organs heard in this album are 
billed on the jacket as "the instruments 

which he played." Closer reading of 
Mr. Biggs' informative, chatty and 
generously - illustrated accompanying 
leaflet reveals that such is not always 
the case. Only a few of these German 
and Austrian "Mozart organs" are in 
their original state. (The great Salz- 
burg Cathedral organ, on which all of 
the sonatas were recorded, was rebuilt 
in 1914, but does contain some of the 
original "Mozart stops.") And, in order 
to fill out six record sides, Mr. Biggs is 
forced to resort to frustrating!}* brief 
snatches of music played on organs 
which Mozart “may have" touched in 
towns which he “could have" visited! 
These "snapshots in sound” are punc- 
tuated by the ringing of various cathe- 
dral and monastery bells, which sound 
impressive but are often intrusive, es- 
pecially when they break in between the 

( Continued on Page 59) 
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THE ART OF TEACHING 
THE ACCORDION 


An Interview with Andy Areari 



(Andy Areari is not only a successful 
teacher, but has performed on the ac- 
cordion with many symphony orchestras 
throughout the L'nited Stales. He is the 
composer of a well known concerto for 
accordion and orchestra- He maintains 
a studio in Philadelphia.— Ed. Note) 

T HERE HAVE BEEN many theories 
expounded on “How to Teach the 
Accordion." A volume of many pages 
could be written on these teaching 
methods, each one of which has iis 
own particular merits. Limited space 
allows us at the present time to dis- 
cuss but one. Mr. Andy Areari. prom- 
inent and successful teacher and top 
performer, presents in this interview 
theories which should interest both 
1 the ambitious teacher and the serious 
student. 

The art of teaching music and espe- 
cially the accordion involves ail ihe 
ability and talent which a teacher can 
bring to bear on a student and ein- 
I braces discipline, the regulation of 
i study, and organization. A teacher 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
his subject in order to give the pupil 
ihc right kind of instruction, and ihus 
accomplish the desired end. 

| Teachers working with young pu- 
pils carry heavy responsibilities and 
l should be as well schooled as the in- 
structor uf the more advanced slu- 
dcnls. Bui of course, theoretical 
knowledge is not enough. Accom- 
plished accordion teachers arc quick 
to realize what each individual stu- 
dent is able to absorb. It is this un- 
derstanding and knowledge on the 
part of the teacher that is so ncces- 
sarv. By way of illustrating this point, 
two examples of the an of leaching 
die accordion are presented. In the 
first, the teacher fully recognizes the 
competency of the pupil to apply 


himself and to think for himself. Ik 
gives thr studcnl the least explanation 
possible. In the second instance, thr 
teacher proceeds on the assumptiox 
that the pupil's success depends more 
on what is done for him than on what 
he does for himself. 

Instance # I — The teacher is jua 
beginning lo teach the student dynam- 
ics. He calls attention to the different 
uses of the bellows employed in play- 
ing. The teacher demonstrates the ex- 
ertion necessary with the left wrist or 
the bass strap when he wants a sharp 
and loud tone: he directs the student’s 
attention to the necessary technic 
when a soft, smooth phrase is played 
and lets the studenl hear the abrujil 
sound of changing the bellows on t 
sustained note or chord. The eager 
mind of the student is constantly ob- 
serving and hearing the music as it 
is affected by the pressure uf the bel- 
lows, and he thus obtains, through his 
thinking faculties, a clear ides of the 
bellows process. 

Let us see what is involved in this 
mode of leaching thr student to think: 
we notice that the scholar begins with 
hearing what he can comprehend. rot 
with abstract principles of “dou’l do 
this" or “don’t do that,” which he 
cannot understand. He has seen and 
heard and he draws his own conclu- 
sions concerning the effects. He gains 
menial powers by this observation and 
finds pleasure in such demonstrations. 
His knowledge of dynamics is dear 
and accurate, because it is gam** 
through ohservalion and thought by 
Mb own powers. 

Instance # 2 — The instructor aims 
to teach his pupil dynamics by means 
of definitions before things, principles 
before facts. He proceeds as follows! 
“Dynamics arc made up effects pro- 
duced by varying degrees of power 
Students ore expected to repeat and 
absorb this statement and commit il 
to memory. The teacher gives olhef 
definitions as the following: 
we speak of dynamics, leant about 
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them, we can make music very interest- 
ing by using a crescendo, or a dimuendo 
which makes the music loud or soft." 
The teacher seeks to impress the little 

nee- with these "tinkling symbols and 
sounding brass" definitions. The young- 
sters are shown these effects as produced 
by the teacher with never a clear con- 
ception of how to secure these effects 
themselves. They have only a technical 
oration by ihe teacher. 

It is evident here that the teacher 
seems to proceed on the erroneous prin- 

the student in the form of abstract defi- 
nitions. He may be a conscientious per- 
son, eager lo impart knowledge, hut 
hr is hardly doing the kind of teaching 
that develops a virtuoso. 

It is for this reason that I emphasize 
the rral aim of the art o( teaching the 
accordion — io enable the student to 
think for himself. Die art of teaching 
must foster self-thinking, and die pupil 
should be encouraged lo instruct him- 
sell by thinking out certain things for 
himself. In the course of giving lessons, 
the pupil must lie regarded not as a 
passive machine to be moved at our will, 
or as a mere recipient of knowledge, 
but as a thinking, voluntary agent, ca- 
pable ot gathering and originating 
ideas When the teacher can secure 
these results, be will surely be demon- 
strating the true an of teaching the 
accordion. THE END 


DRAMA IN SONG 

t Continued from Page 41) 
haps this explains the apathy of the 
American public regarding art songs. 
We hear it said so often that the words 
of the singer cannot be nnderstosid any- 
way in any language, so why bother. 
The Story goes that a popular young 
tenor was asked one evening to sing at 
a social (unction. He acquiesced, and 
sang a song in English. At the close of 
his song, after many enthusiastic words 
ol praise, someone called out. “But now 
do sing us a song in English." 

This situation could be changed and 
rectified if some of the time and thought 
now given to foreign languages could be 
given to oar own beautiful English. It 
has been long neglected in speech and 
in song. 

Another important point is that the 
song recital is such intimate an. facial 
expression as well as words being so 
important, il should he presented in con- 
cert halls of medium size. Halls seating 
final a thousand to fifteen hundred arc 
ideal (or the recitalist and would still 
he luge enough to assure the managers 
* good profit. Understandable singing 
diould so popularize the song recital 
dul even more money could be made 
regardless of the smaller halls, since 
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many more recitals would he given. 

It is interesting to note that the word 
“recital" comes from the word "recite." 
Concert is something different and 
means concerted, whrre more than one 
artist contributes to the program. The 

larly to one individual singing a great 
variety of songs with equally greal 
variety of tone color, which are charac- 
terized as clearly as the parts in a play. 


Then, with no orchestra, scenery, no 
changes of costumes, no oilier singers 

moment, the recitalist stands before us 
with only herself and her art. Explicit 
or implicit as the need may be, she sings 
her long list of songs, each one as keenly 
defined as a painting held before one's 
gaze. Truly, this is the great art of re- 
cital singing, the art of drama in song. 

THE END 


NIUS LIES IN THE INDIVIDUAL 

(Continued froth Page 13 ) 


Thus he explains the matter: 

"The young artist feels he has ma- 
tured technically and interpretively. He 
spends the money for a debut at, say. 
Carnegie Hall. He is awarded fantasti- 
cally favorable reviews by ihe critics. A 
manager signs him up. and for a year 
or two he is well booked. But in the in- 
terim another student with an equal 
talent has appeared. He, too. has faliu. 
lout reviews. He. too. is Invoked by the 
managers. And because he has thr more 
recent New York reviews the bookings 
go to him. After all the concert field 
is a field of definite limitations, and will 
accommodate only so many artists. The 
first performer is gradually dropped, 
and so is the second, after a season or 

uually ready for the harvest." 

“But Mr. Sandur. is there ni 

think, that one must achieve an inti 
national reputation, perhaps befc 
making a New York debut. This is 
slower process, but a more lasting oi 
Europe and Latin America a| 


there one can appear again and again, 
meet as old friends, as it were. When 
one has achieved the proper reputation 
in Berlin. Buenos Aires. Tel Aviv, Rome. 
London, one may better make his New 
York debut. 

"Another danger to young artists is 
that of preparing a program, or even 
several programs, and then failing to 
permit time for further study and prac- 
tice. One must constantly improve. One 
never reaches the ultimate goal! Again. 
I quote Kodaly. 'No one knows— how 
much he can develop.* Bui the artist 
must constantly develop, else success 
will fly out the window much more 
quickly than she flew in." 

Asked if he thought the young per- 
son in oui-of-the-way communities has 
a chance for success on the conccri 
stage the master expressed the belief 
that nothing could defeat the right kind 
of talent and determination. “One can 
go to the best available teacher, one can 
listen to the radio and lo records, one 
can participate in all kind of musical 
activities, and all will help." 


must listen to different recordings of the 
same thing. 1 recall when 1 was in 
Australia I altended a concert at which 
Brahms' 1st was played, and a young 
music student expressed the thought 
that the interpretation was ‘awful.’ 1 
had not thought so, and I asked him 
i thinking. It developed 






his recording. Therefore, lo hint they 

to several recordings, that his own in- 
telligence might have been exposed to 

The maestro is but little in favor of 
contests. He himself is one of the 

yet when he was 17 he was eliminated in 
the preliminaries of a piano contest in 
his native Hungary. "I could have well 
become very much discouraged by this." 

grin. “1 think the contests discourage 
more people than they encourage. And 
if people have money to give for scholar- 
ships there are better ways of finding 
out where to give it- Another example 
about contests: I remember once that 
I was invited to be a judge for one. and 
although I usually decline I was un- 
able to do so this lime. They had the 
contestants play behind a screen. 1 
asked why. I was told that the judges 
must be absolutely impartial. But mind 
vou. Mr. Brant, one of the most im- 

ccrt pianist is his stage appearance. 
And with a screen in front of the per- 

regarded. Is that right?" 

pianist uttered at the beginning of this 
interview 1 shall put at the close for 
ETUDE readers. "Yes. there Is a place 
for young concert pianists, hut only one 
out ol a hundred who try for It will suc- 
ceed. The other 99 had perhaps better 
try for something else, perhaps they 
should consider taking up the flute." 

THE END 
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Pythagorean way ol reaching a major 
third via four successive fifths, C-C-D- 
A-E. The difference. 80/81 of a length 
of string, is roughly an eighth of a 
lone, and is known as the Didymic or 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the mu- 
sical styles were of such a nature that 
tile embarrassments of Pythagorean in- 
tonation were minimal. But toward the 
end of the ISth century a growing inter- 
est in chromaticism emphasised the in- 
adequacy of complete reliance on the 
pure fifth as a basis for tuning instru- 

instrumonts. like viols and lutes, it was 
time that a method of 
called just intonation was ndvo- 

diverse forms rested on the use of two 
pure intervals, the natural fifth (3/2), 
and the natural third (5/4). However, 
here too. the rr'sults were awkward. For 
example, if the major second, C-D, is 
tuned by the use of pure fifths (C-G-Dl 
and the third is reached directly as a 
pure sound, there results an interme- 
diate second ( D-E ) which is of a differ- 
ent sire from the original (C-D). 1) to 
E will be 9/10 ol a string, but C-D will 
be 8/9 and the difference will be again 
roughly 1/8 of a tone. 

What was wrong with the tuners? 
Nothing. They used the only means 
known to them, the testimony of the ear 
which lends to give priority to simple, 
pure sounds, and the authority of Py- 
thagorean or. eventually, just intonation 
as worked out on the monochurd. 

The cause of the difficulty is that 
Nature, untamed, will not he obedient 
to the needs of the Art of Music. Na- 
ture's relationships arc pure but un- 
ending; they have a beginning, but no 
middle nor end. But the Art of Music, 
at least as we know it, must have all 
three elements, a recognizable begin- 
ning, middle, and end. You can test 
this by ploying a C major scale. Your 
initial satisfaction springs from the fact 
that the lone C begins and ends the 
series of relationships, and thus makes 
it possible to comprehend the tones in 
between. This is a closed system of re- 
lationships. 

Nature must be tamed. And it is pre- 
cisely this thought that came to mu- 
sicians during the late Renaissance 
(roughly 1470-1600). Their first at- 
tempts were at taining or tempering the 
filth; that is. they flatted it just enough 
so that four in succession would create 
a pure third. This innovation, known as 


malic relationships playable. Howng,, 
it closed the door firmly lo otheiv. lv 

two successive pure thirds. C to E m.j 
E to G-sharp. The lone thus reached i, 
16/25 of a length of string. Bui A.Jg 

third from the octave of C. As such l 
would represent 5/8 of a length „/ 
string. The difference between thr two 
pitches is almost a quarter or a low 
Furthermore, while some of the perky) 
fifths were tolerable, one in partlculir 
usually from the half-tone between G 
and A to the half-tone between E ud 
D, was almost a quarter tone Ion hr;,, 
which earned for it the name Wolf fifth 
Mean-tone Inning roped, but did u 
harness Nature. But the initial vietwt 


intervals and chords would he pbtyabir. 
In order to accomplish this purpose the 
purity of all intervals except the octave 
trad lo he compromised. The resrdtaat 
method of tuning which is ours tola) 
is known as equal temperament. Tbe 
basis of this system is the division si 
a pure octave into 12 equal semitone-. 
If you are mathematically inclined, the 
semitone becomes the twelfth root of 2, 
with 2 standing for the octave. To make 
use of the fractions that we have em- 
ployed thus far. the semitone can be 
represented a- 1 .05946. I and the major 
second as 1.12246/1 in terms of fre- 
quency ratios. But in terms of string 
lengths the tempered major second caa 
be found, in approximation, at 89/100 
of the total length. 

The truth of the matter is that for ail 
practical purposes the monochord can 
be discarded as a tuning device wires 
equal temperament is tire goal. The 
practical approach was dearly stand 
by C. P. E. Bach in his Essay on tbe 
True Art of Playing Keyboard Instro- 
menu, when he wrote in 17S3; "In ton- 
ing the fifths and fourths, testing minor 
and major thirds and chords, take away 
from most of the fifths a barely notice- 
able amount of their absolute purity 
All 24 tonalities will thus become 
usable. The beats of fifths can be more 
easily heard by probing fourths, an ad- 
vantage that etems from the fact ilia! the 
tones of the latter lie closer lofrtlrer than 
fifths. In practice, a keyboard so tuned 
is the purest of instruments, for otherr 
may lie more purely tuned but they can- 
not he purely played. . . . The new 
method of tuning marks a great advance 
oyer the old. even though the litter was 
of such a nature that a few tooalilier 
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were purer than those of many present 
non-keyboard instruments, the impurity 
„[ which would be easier to detect (and 
without a monochord 1 by listening har- 
monically to eoch melodic tone.” 

Thus the history of tuning, as it 
moves from Pythagorean with its pure 
61th. nnd just with its pure fifth and 
pure third, lo mean-tone with its modi- 
6ed filth and pure third, to equal tem- 
perament with everything but the oc- 
tave and. of course, the unison modified, 
represents an initial acceptance and 
then a gradual modification of the sim- 
ple pure sounds of Nature. Tile depar- 
tures or temperings are slight but nec- 
esfary for any convincing realisation of 
the complex relationships of music. You 
will observe that the tuner still uses as 
his working tools the octave, fifth, and 
third in their simplest, natural forms. 
But as he raises and lowers the strings 
oi your piano he reduces the site of 
etch fifth by ear alone to that point of 
impurity where the interval produces 
approximately one beat per second. If 
there were no beats the interval would 
be pure but the complete tuning im* 
pure; if he tuned it to produce five or 
more heats per second the result would 
be decidedly unpleasant and he would 
toon be out of business. Thirds play the 
rile of testing sounds. We can be grate- 
ful to tbe judgment and hearing of a 
tuner who is capable of capturing these 


THE END 


KOSTELANETZ 
ON CONDUCTING 

(Continued pom Page 17) 

Batons today, for the most part, have 
the same general appearance. They arc 
delicate, finely - tapered, light - weight 
piceer of wood. But the similarity ends 
there. The modern baton has an indi- 
viduality as distinct as that of the con- 
ductor who wields it. It is cut to meas- 
ure as carefully as his evening clothes. 
It varies according lo the number of 
men in the orchestra, the size and shape 
oi the conductor's hands, his height 
and his weight . . . even his tempera- 
ment must he considered. The skilled 
baton-maker will. also ask a conductor 
if he plays any instrument, for this. too. 
is a determining factor in the creation 
"I each individual baton: a violinist, for 
example, is very sensitive to weight and 
balance whereas a pianist usually has 
‘tronger hands and a tighter grip. 

Batons vary in length from 18" to 
dh”, but there ore exceptions. *'l under* 
Sand that Serge Kouvsevitzky, for in- 
*|««ce, used one that was only 3" long." 
Koslelanetz told us, "while John Philip 
oousa liked a very long baton. I have 
( Continued on Page 53) 
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Town Hall April 28 

Dorothy Bullock, Guild Artist Diploma 
Winner of Edwin Hughes, enters her 
own pupils in Guild Tournaments in 
New York. Miss Bullock played with 
orchestra in Carnegie Hall ond will 
give her Town Hall recital April 28. 
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